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it will be recalled, possessed and read almanacs, the Bible, and perhaps a book or two of sermons. But in general the great majority of farmers, mechanics, longshoremen, fishermen, and small shopkeepers had acquired only a very elementary introduction to book knowledge and on the whole felt little need of an acquaintance with more than the tool subjects of reading, writing, and figuring.
To such learning as the plain people possessed the Revolution itself made some contribution. Military service acquainted many with parts of the country other than their own. Even those who did not read the patriotic broadsides and pamphlets which were scattered everywhere listened at taverns to heated discussions of monarchy and of the right of the people to resist tyranny. In New England the Congregational clergy popularized such ideas in sermons and cited the authority and reasoning of Locke, Harrington, Milton, and Sidney. The Revolution enriched folk culture by occasioning and popularizing such marching songs as "Yankee Doodle" and ballads celebrating patriotic heroes and heroines. Altogether it is likely that the plain people merited the judgment of Johann David Schoepf, the German geologist and physician, that the great majority of ordinary Americans, despite their indifference to book learning, possessed a good natural understanding and manifested aa better expression of their understanding than people of the same rank in Europe/'14 There was a basis for this in colonial experience, but the Revolution accentuated it.
Occasionally a spokesman for the plain people expressed himself in print on the issue of intellectual democracy. In the preface to Reason the Only Oracle of Man (1784) Ethan Allen, a Vermont revolutionist and farmer, took it for granted that he had as good a "natural right to expose himself to public censure, by endeavoring to subserve mankind, as any of the species who have published their productions since the Creation/' Completely confident of the right of an ordinary man to have his say in the realms of higher knowledge, Allen asked no favor at the hands of philosophers, divines, or orators.
Before the end of the century another New England farmer, William Manning, put his ideas on a shared culture into crude but vigorous idiom. "Laming is of the greatest importance to the report of a free government, and to prevent this the few are always crying up the advan-
14Johann D. Schoepf, Travels in the Confederation (W.J.Campbell, 1911), II, 212.